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minutes spent, if ten minutes are 
needed, in making this first simple 
act of faith, are better spent than 
ten minutes of prayer not ground- 
ed on that confidence. This was the 
confidence of St. Francis as he told 
the Bishop of Assisi: “From now 
on it shall be ‘Our Father who art 
in Heaven.’” This is the thought 
that haunted the consciousness of 
St. Francis and clung to the crey- 
ices of his soul in the unshakeable 
faith by which all creatures were 
his brothers and sisters, all coming 
from the hands of a common 
Father. ... Our Lord has given us 
two great models of prayer: the 
one is the Our Father and the other 
is his own prayer in Gethsemani. 
Both ask that we may do God’s 
will. That is the secret of the saints 
and the secret of Francis’ happi- 
ness! 
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Friday, October 25 
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Tallarico, O.F.M. 
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Keynote Address: Archbishop Richard Cushing D.D., 
L.L.D. 

General Session “Layman’s Franciscan View of Life” 
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5. Records (Secretaries ) 

6. Coop Parish Activities Service 
7. Catholic Information Apostolate 
8. Secular Institute 

Two Separate General Sessions 


Franciscan Tertiary’s Obligation to the Parish 
Franciscan Family Night 


Saturday, October 26 

Solemn Requiem Mass St. Anthony Shrine 
Very Rev. Celsus Wheeler O.F.M. 
“Youth’s View of Tertiary Life” 

—-High School Speaker 

—College Speaker 

—Metropolitan Speaker 

—General Discussion 
Kineposium for Youth 
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. Very Rev. Provincials and Rev. Commissaries with 
the Executive Board 
. Ven. Sister Moderator’s Meeting 
. Hour of St. Francis 
. Seminarian Tertiaries 
. Holy Spirit Apostolate 
Tour of Historic Boston 
Banquet 
Third Order Directors and Brother Moderators’ 
Meeting 
Special Audio—Visual Entertainment 
Sunday, October 27 
Holy Mass and Holy Communion—Church of your 
choice 
Provincial Meetings 
General Business Meeting 
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Organize for Procession and Benediction 


Most Rev. Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, Celebrant 
(See page 143) 
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HOOKING... 
BACK AND FORTH 


Bucx IN 1913 the first editor of the Franciscan Herald began an edi- 
torial camipaign to awaken the Third Order in the United States and 
bring it out of its long night in the catacombs. He said “Organization 
is the watchword of our times. Without organization, practical and in 
keeping with the times, the Third Order must dwindle into insignifi- 


cance, both in numbers and in power.” 


He then went on to enumerate the orginizational points which needed 
attention. Thanks be to God, most of the unfulfilled dreams of those 
days are working realities today. But the same vision is needed today 


in keeping with organizational work indicated by our times, 


The other day the daily press told us of the use of IBM machines to 
index the voluminous writings of St. Thomas Aquinas. Life magazine 
featured the compiling of a “Complete Concordance” of the Bible by 
the same methods. Some of our Catholic Universities and High Schools 
are using the “punch card” system to keep records of all their students. 
The system enables the institution to have minute information on hand 


about each person at a flip of the finger. 
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All of our Franciscan Tertiary Provinces are present and accounted 
for. But thousands of tertiaries are not! Each year and as far back as 
40 years ago, superiors of the Order give the figure of some 90,000 mem- 
bers of the Third Order in this country. This seems incredible. An in- 
credible stagnation! Though the Central Office makes every effort to 
collect the correct figures each year from the various Third Order 
Commissaries, still we feel that the total is far from the mark. Once a 
“member not in good standing” is taken from an individual fraternity 
roster, that person is usually lost to the Third Order, whereas in reality, 
membership is still retained. Contact, however, is lost. 


We need a central source of collating and keeping the names and 
addresses of every Third Order member in the United States together 
with the pertinent data as to investment and profession. Besides that, 
we would soon be able to cater, as we have not been able to do before, 
to the tertiaries from the various walks of life by having such informa- 
tion on a “punch card.” 


At the National Convention in Cincinnati in 1947, the episcopal pro- 
tector of the Third Order, Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, made an 
impassioned plea in stringent words asking the Third Order as such 
to make an effort to recruit members for the Order from every walk of 
life. It is a laymen’s order, he said, and must have laymen from every 
phase of life. Men and women in the professional fields especially should 
be organized into fraternities, corresponding to their several professions 
—doctors, lawyers, businessmen, and the like. Unless this is done, his 
Excellency declared, we are signing the death warrant for the effective- 
ness of the Third Order. It is from the ranks of the professions that 
leaders must arise that shall be able to influence their particular field. 
And it is for directors to train such leaders. For instance, we would like 


to know how many tertiary teachers we have in our midst today. 


But first of all we must have a list of people who belong to the same 
profession. Over and over again, it seems to us, we come back to the 
simple thought of having at our Central Office the means by which any 
Third Order member in the United States could be contacted and per- 
tinent information regarding the members profession, achievements 
etc. could be ready at hand. 


Is this such an impossible task? We do not believe that the physical 
equipment is beyond the finances of the Order. Nor do we believe that 
it would be impossible to achieve—at least, no more impossible at this 
time than a simple National Organization seemed impossible to the 
editor of the Franciscan Herald back in 1913! 
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Poverty, Chastity and Obedience! These virtues 


directly counteract the three great vices 


from which Holy Writ assures us all evils flow— 


concupiscence of the eyes, concupiscence of 


the flesh, and pride of life. Popularizing these 


counsels of perfection has always been 


the purpose of the Third Order. 


W hat ? 


The Counsels in Marriage? 


Sy orice IN MARRIAGE is the same 
as sanctity in any other vocation. 


For married people seriously seek- 
ing sanctity, poverty, chastity and 
obedience serve the same basic pur- 
pose as they do for the religious, with 
difference, of course, in their specific 
application, 


The Virtue of Conjugal Poverty 


A family living in frugal comfort, 
according to its position in society, 
with all the needs of life in keeping 
with its position, with reasonable re- 
serves for the future, but without con- 
spicuous luxuries, is poor. 

Conjugal poverty, therefore is not 
rags or slovenliness and it is not ec- 
centricity or miserliness. 

Christian poverty is not the lack of 
necessities, but the lack of superflui- 


ties. It is not abnorma] living but nor- 
mal living. 

Poverty itself, however, is not a vir- 
tue; it is an economic condition. The 
virtue is the spirit of poverty. 

St. Augustine wrote: “A man may 
have wealth in plenty; if he remains 
without pride in it, he is poor. A man 
may have nothing and yet be full of 
pride and cravings; God counts him 
among the rich and reprobate.” 

Not money, therefore, but the love 
of it, violates the virtue of poverty. 
Indeed, God does not call, or will, 
everyone to be poor; He does urge 
everyone to be poor in spirit. 

For the married, poverty in spirit 
consists in using things rightly, grate- 
fully, using them to serve God, using 
them to help the family members 
reach the goals God has laid down for 


Condensed from ‘‘Sanctity and Success in Marriage” 


by CLARENCE AND KATHLEEN ENZLER 
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family living. It is a duty for parents 
to seek adequate diets for the family 
and an environment of essential spir- 
ituality, cleanliness, culture, shelter, 
and the like. And in most cases, par- 
ents with growing children are on a 
financial treadmill, so that they have 
to run at top speed just to stay in the 
same place. 

God does more than call us to pov- 
erty of spirit. He gives us a Model 
to follow. No matter what our eco- 
nomic condition may be, Christ shows 
us the path of poverty of spirit. 


Are we destitute? He was even 
more so. He entered the world to be 
wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
laid for His first baby-sleep in a 
manger mean for an ox. He died on 
an open hill-top, naked, spread- 
eagled on a death bed reserved for 
criminals and traitors. If we are des- 
titute, we can practice poverty of spir- 
it by not being ashamed to accept 
the charity we need; and by realizing 
that the good God, if we love Him, 
will let us be destitute not one mo- 
ment longer than is good for us—no, 
than is best for us and the working 
of the Divine Will. 


Are we rich? All creation was His. 
Even on the cross, He could promise 
Dismas Paradise. If we are rich, we 
practice poverty of spirit by the gen- 
erosity with which we use our wealth. 
We give alms. We fight against pride 
in our possessions. We do not grieve 
unduly when we lose some of our 
goods. We do not seek greedily to en- 
hance our riches. 

Are we neither rich nor destitute, 
being now a little above actual pov- 
erty and again espoused to her? So, 
too, was Christ. When He had _ no- 
where to lay His head and when He 
had to flee for His life, He united His 
will to that of His Father. And when 
He feasted with Matthew and Simon 
and joined in celebration and good 
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times at Cana and Bethany, this, too, 
was in union with His Father’s Will. 
And so it is with us. When we are 
poor, we offer God our deprivations; 
when we rise above poverty, we offer 
some of our possessions. 


The spirit of poverty, then consists 
of a willingness to give and to give 
up. We are willing to give up not 
only material goods, but social, in- 
tellectual, and even spiritual goods ac- 
cording to God’s will. And in His 
goodness and love God has seen to it 
that everyone has something to give 
up. We are entertaining and the serv- 
ice goes amiss, so that we are embar- 
rassed; we-are driving on the high- 
way and our car breaks down, so that 
we are inconvenienced; we are clumsy 
or we are inadvertently guilty of of- 
fending against good taste, so that we 
lose face; all these are material for 
exercising poverty of spirit. 


The family provides countless op- 
portunities for practicing community 
of goods, for sharing, for poverty of 
spirit. In almost every family there 
are times when parents give up a new 
suit, coat, dress or a vacation, so that 
Billy can have his teeth fixed or Sarah 
can get new glasses. Poverty of spirit 
is a reasonable sharing of books, 
clothing, living quarters. It may be 
accepting the jostling of a bargain 
sale, or buying groceries in quantity 
and lugging packages through traf- 
fic. It may be carrying lunch to work 
or joining a car pool; or turning down 
a job that would provide luxuries, 
but take us away too much from the 
family circle. It’s being vigilant lest 
end, equally, being watchful lest the 
the pursuit of gain become a fetish; 
and, equally, being watchful lest the 
pursuit of actual poverty, begun with 
high motives, become an end in it- 
self culminating in a prideful miser- 
liness. 


‘This is the counsel of conjugal pov- 
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erty; and it is vital to sanctity in mar- 
riage. 
The Virtue of Conjugal Chasity 

St. Francis de Sales wrote: “The 
state of marriage is one which requires 
more virtue and constancy than any 
other; it is a perpetual exercise of 
mortification. Married people have 
need for two kinds of chastity; the 
one for absolute abstinence, when 
they are separated . . . the other for 
moderation. It is easier to keep our- 
selves altogether from carnal] pleasures 
than to preserve a moderation in 
them.” 

So chastity, the lily of the virtues 
which makes men almost equal to 
angels, is particularly needed by the 
married. 

No virtue is more violently and re- 
lentlessly attacked in our society. 
Modern habits of work and _ living 
tend to tear the family apart. The 
husband works in one environment, 
the wife in another. Sometimes the 
price of professional or financial suc- 
cess is an almost complete concentra- 
tion on work. The family suffers. 
There is no longer time to talk to- 
gether, to rest together, to be together. 

In the religious life, chastity is the 
renunciation of all sex pleasure and 
all thought of such pleasure. In mar- 
riage, chastity involves exactly the 
same, except as regards one’s lawful 
partner. Yet how foreign this is to the 
standards of our society; how at vari- 
ance to the spirit of many office gath- 
erings, Christmas parties, luncheons 
and dinners. We need to realize how 
heavy are the pressures against chas- 
tity in our day. 

And we need to apply the safe- 
guards. Many of the same protections 
that the religious uses are available 
though less readily so, to the married: 
prayer and the Sacraments, mortifi- 
cation, control of thoughts and read- 
ing, a full schedule of work and ac- 
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tivity. As regards the sanctity of mar- 
ried love, common prayer of husband 
and wife is particularly valuable. 


Conjugal chastity, then, requires 
fidelity of thought as well as of deed. 
It requires care of the eyes; watch- 
fulness against indiscreet familiarities, 
jokes, incipient flirtations; and the 
avoidance of dangerous friendships. 

Personal habits affect chastity, too, 
perhaps more than we know. The 
husband who drinks to excess and 
makes himself disgusting to his wife 
certainly endangers conjugal chastity. 
But does not the wife, though to a 
lesser degree, do the same when she 
neglects to take reasonable care to 
keep herself attractive? After the ba- 
bies come, it may be very easy to put 
the children first and for the mother 
to center all her love and interest upon 
them. But it is not right to do so. She 
was a wife before she became a moth- 
er, and she will be a wife, God per- 
mitting, after the children have left 
the family circle. We suggest that to 
do all that is reasonable to keep one- 
self attractive is obliquely part of the 
virtue of conjugal chastity—for both 
husband and wife. 


The counsel of conjugal chastity, 
obviously, goes far beyond the com- 
mand. It is the positive expression of 
tht virtue, and it is based on rever- 
ence for the wondrous power of pro- 
creation that God shares with par- 
ents. 

Many of us who are married need 
to learn that his joy of marriage is 
a worship that we offer God—that 
our love-making is intended to be 
prayer, as all that we do should be 
prayer . 

Chastity is tottering today in no 
small measure, because so many who 
are married do not know what mar- 
riage is: Marriage the Sacrament; the 
Sacrament in which the laity share 
the priesthood of Christ; in which 
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husband and wife bring to each other 
God’s grace, just as the priest brings 
them God’s grace in the other Sacra- 
ments. 

We need to appreciate that the law- 
ful use of the marriage right is far 
more than something to be tolerated; 
it produces not only pleasure, not only 
children, but grace, too. 

Conjugal chastity, then, is ridding 
ourselves of attachment to sex pleas- 
ure, so that we are able to use it 
rightly for God’s sake—to use it mod- 
erately so that we are able to give of 
our time and energies to God’s serv- 
ice in and through the family as He 
wishes—to use it perfectly, as St. 
Peter used it and would have used it 
were he in our present-day life and 
subject to its circumstances. 


The Virtue of Conjugal Obedience 


Obedience for the married, as for 
all others, involves submission to gen- 
eral authority: Church and civil au- 
thorities and one’s employer, all with- 
in their proper sphere. In addition, 
certain other forms of obedience are 
peculair to the married. There is the 
obedience owed to God that flows 
from the particular obligations of the 
married state. There is the obedience 
owed by the children to the parents 
and by the wife to the husband in 
matters wherein he has the grace of 
state. 

All this is necessary obedience, 
commanded by God under penalty of 
sin. 

The counsel of conjugal obedience, 
however, is more than the strict ob- 
servance of duty; more, for example, 
than the duty to submit that is owed 
by the partners to each other in re- 
spect to their marital rights. The 
counsel urges generous cooperation 
with the lawful desires, not simply 
the demands, of one’s partner. 
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Is it not true that the voice of God 
speaks to us, the married, no less au- 
thoritatively in the midnight cry of 
our baby in pain or discomfort, the 
hungry plea of our preschooler, the 
worried questions of our teenagers, 
the desire of our son to be read to 
or taken for a walk than it does in 
the measured tones of the superior 
commanding the novice? And does 
not the counsel of obedience direct 
us to respond with reasonable prompt- 
ness and diligence? 

It is a lovely sight to see “obedient” 
husbands, wives, and children in their 
family life. They have their division 
of labor; but they do not have juris- 
dictional disputes. Each tries to save 
the other work, steps, disagreeable 
tasks. They vie to see which can get 
up to tend the baby in the middle 
of the night without disturbing the 
other. 


The husband and wife respect, 
deeply, each other’s opinions. They 
maintain a united front in discipline. 
They share authority, without in any 
way detracting from the husband’s 
position as head of the house. 

The wife who is sick does not have 
to ask her “obedient”? husband to see 
to the dishes. She doesn’t have to ask 
him to take her to dinner, because 
she needs to get out occasionally. He 
is two jumps ahead of her. 


The husband need not insist that 
his obedient wife give way to him in 
matters involving grace of state; even 
though she may be more intelligent 
and have better judgment. She emu- 
lates the Blessed Mother, who did not 
hesitate to submit to St. Joseph. And 
he, in turn, imitates St. Joseph in 
accepting his responsibilities as head 
of the family. 

The counsel of obedience is widely 
inclusive. It includes, for example, 
the husbands coming to meals on 
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time, laying aside the newspaper or 
leaving the TV program when called 
to dinner. It includes eating what is 
set before us. And obedience is also 
having meals on time, and having 
them appetizing. 


Sometimes we are tempted to think 
that the counsel of obedience is easier 
for the religious because of their rule 
of life. We forget that the married 
have their rule of life also: the duties 
of our married state. Does not the 
counsel of obedience prompt us to do 
the work God has given us, and to 
do it with diligence, energy and joy; 
doing each task of the moment calm- 
ly; doing one thing at a time; leav- 
ing the success of our endeavors in 
God’s hands; doing all things, so far 
as we can, with the deliberate con- 
sciousness that this is what God wants 
us to be doing at this particular 
moment? 

Whether we are washing dishes or 
clothes, mopping a floor, mending a 
dress, straightening a room, buying 
groceries, selling merchandise, sitting 
in a committee meeting, giving or- 
ders or taking them—are we not first 
and foremost doing God’s will for us 
as of that moment? 


Our common goal is sanctity, and 
sanctity is doing God’s will accord- 
ing to our state of life. Just as the 
Father appointed a task for Christ, 
so He has appointed a task for each 
of us. We are to bear fruit, to be His 
witness—in this nation, in our com- 
munity, at this specific period in world 
history, under these particular cir- 
cumstances. If we had all the wisdom 
of all the angels of heaven, we could 
not choose for ourselves a better time, 
place and circumstances in which to 
live, in which to become saints. And 
we can confidently expect to be saints 


—if we trust and love and follow the 
Divine blueprint. 

Obedience, and trust also, become 
easier if we can only bring ourselves 
to understand that the all-wise, all- 
powerful, all-good, all-loving God has 
planned our lives for us, at least per- 
missively, in every smallest detail. Our 
work is to follow the plan with child- 
like trust, knowing that God is truly 
our Father, knowing that the love of 
Christ for us is infinitely deeper and 
more tender even than was the love 
of His own Mother for Him. 


Our first duty as husbands and 
wives, therefore, is to be the best hus- 
bands and wives we can. Our duty as 
mothers and fathers is to guide our 
children with love and patience, to 
be the best mothers and fathers we 
can. God wants to be served by fam- 
ilies through the family, through the 
identification with Christ of husband, 
wife and children. 


Just as the saints sanctified them- 
selves by doing the tasks He gave 
them—not the tasks they chose for 
themselves—so it is with us, the mar- 
ried. 

St. Francis de Sales wrote: ‘“‘Char- 
ity alone can place us in perfection. 
But obedience, chastity and poverty 
are the three principal means to at- 
tain it. Obedience consecrates our 
hearts; chastity, our bodies; and pov- 


erty, our means to the love and service 
of God.” 


To make us perfect, it is not neces- 
sary that these virtues be vowed, as 
they are in the religious life. Rather, 
as St. Francis clearly states “provided 
they be observed .. . they will make 
us perfect.” 


So, it all comes down to love; to 
love, which in God’s goodness is pos- 
sible for everyone. S 


“Sanctity and Success in Marriage,’’ edited by Msgr. Irving A. DeBlanc, is published for the 
Family Life Bureau of the National Catholic Welfare Conference by Our Sunday Visitor Press 


and used here with permission. 
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by Albert Nimeth O.F.M. 


(hae IS MORE TO LIFE THAN Just 
merely living it. There is a higher life, 
a supernatural life up on God’s level. 
And it is for God’s-level life that we 
were created. The principle of this 
life is sanctifying grace. Sanctifying 
grace is a spark of divine life that 
puts us up on God’s-level. The pos- 
session of sanctifying grace is the first 
essential step in loving God, imitat- 
ing Christ and growing in Christian 
Perfection. Without it we are noth- 
ing! 

St. Louis IX, patron of the Third 
Order, had an inimitable way of re- 
minding himself of the value of sancti- 
fying grace. In his personal corre- 
spondence he would not sign his name 
“Louis, King of France” but “Louis 
of Poissey.” It was in the little town 
of Poissey that he was baptized and 
he considered it of much greater im- 
portance to be reborn to the new and 
higher life in Christ than to be a 
member of a royal family. 


Heaven itself goes to great lengths 
to impress us with the value of sancti- 
fying grace. To create the world and 
all that it embraces required nothing 
more than a “fiat” from the lips of 
God. At this word the earth, plants, 
animals and man tumbled from the 
hands of God. But when it comes to 
sanctifying grace God leaves the ma- 
jestic glory of Heaven and_ steps 
down to earth, emptying himself of 
all resemblance to God. 
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What is the motive behind the 
abasement and humiliation of the Son 
of God becoming man? The motive 
is to raise us up to His level by grace. 
All the sorrowful mysteries that make 
up the fabric of our Lord’s life on 
earth are intertwined with the value 
God places on sanctifying grace. If 
the King of Glory is born in poverty 
and privation, it is to give us the rich- 
es of grace. If He spent thirty years 
in seemingly dull and unimpressive 
existence, it is to embellish our souls 
with the thrill of living a higher life. 
If he allowed himself to be stripped 
of his garments, it was to clothe us 
with the nuptial robe of grace. If he 
permitted his Sacred Head to be 
crowned with thorns, it was to bestow 
on us the garland of grace. If he sub- 
mitted to the ignominious death of the 
cross, to give us that abundance of life. 


If God felt obliged, as it were, to 
do all this in the interest of grace, 
can anyone ever doubt the value that 
He places on so great a prize? If the 
Son of God saw fit to shed his Pre- 
cious Blood to purchase grace, there 
can be no question whatever about 
the importance of this grace. 

By far the most important question 
in our life is this: what value do I 
put on sanctifying grace? What am I 
doing not only to insure possession of 
grace, but also to grow in this su- 
pernatural life? Do I realize there is 
more to life than living it? e 
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THE TRIUMPH OF CHRIST 


Holiness in the Market Place 


by Maximus Poppy O.F.M. 


so AND CHRISTIAN perfec- 
tion is not the prerogative of any 
single class; most particularly, it is 
not a proprietary of the cloister. A 
truism, this; but it will probably con- 
tinue to be one of those truths that 
must be rehearsed when writing for 
the general reader. This same truth 
is portrayed by, the last of Ritter von 
Fuehrich’s cycle, portraying the Tri- 
umph of Christ. 

Much as the cast of characters in 
the present picture may pique the 
reader’s curiosity, it were better first 
to spell out the commonplace asser- 
tion made at the outset, namely, that 
sanctity belongs to all Christians, not 
merely to the cloister. 

Yes, Christian perfection is found 
in every walk and condition of life. 
The words, “Be ye holy,” and “you 
therefore are to be perfect, even as 
your heavenly Father is perfect,” were 
not spoken at a private meeting of 
the Apostles, but to the “crowd” who 
listened to the Sermon on the Mount. 
By that token they are addressed to 
all who bear the Christian name. 
Christianity is a normal force that 
perfects all classes of people. Grace 
appears strongest in the weakest of 
mortals, and its triumphs are all the 
more complete where the obstacles 
loom largest, as it was pointed out 
in the January installment on our 
sainted women. Look at St. Paul, 
who certainly was an unlikely can- 
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didate for eminent sanctity when first 
encountered in the story of the Acts. 
Or, take the Good Thief canonized 
by Our Lord on Good Friday. These 
are the thoughts that account for the 
title placed over the present article, 
and which is the message of our pic- 
ture. 

The portentous, Goliath-like figure 
of St. Christopher is a fitting emblem 
of that divine power which manifests 
itself in all Christian men and women 
of holy lives, even in such as seemed 
at first utterly hopeless. The legend of 
the saint, now called Christ-bearer, 
relates that before his remarkable 
meeting with Christ he had gone by 
the name of Reprobus, suggestive of 
our English word reprobate. Every 
Christian is a Christopher or Christ- 
bearer if he bears Christ in his soul: 
that is, his doctrine, his love and his 
grace. And why shouldn’t he, since 
he carried with him from the altar 
of God the very Body of Christ! But 
leave it to the practicality of Amer- 
ican Catholicism to push the Christo- 
pher idea of bearing Christ to others 
--right into the market place, as does 
our American Father Keller in his 
popular and wholly without formal 
organization, Christopher Movement. 

However legendary the figure of St. 
Christopher and his conducting one- 
man ferry system may be, popular de- 
votion has made him the patron of 
travellers, and he is invoked against 
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perils from water, tempests and 
~ plagues; and in our automobile age 
he has found revived popularity as 
the patron of motorists. 


The moral force of the Christian 
religion is illustrated also in those 
heroic souls who, like St. Francis 
Xavier, leave home and kindred and 
set out for distant lands, there to 
labor for the spread of God’s King- 
dom. The artist shows fine discern- 
ment by including St. Francis Xavier 
in the company of seculars—those in- 
volved in the cares of the busy world 
of men. Though a member of the then 
newly-founded Society of Jesus, the 
artist places him, after a manner of 
speaking, outside of the cloister —a 
classification befitting the numerous 
active Orders and Religious Institutes 
devoted to the works of mercy and 
to extending God’s Kingdom to the 
ends of the earth. 


The same love of Christ has im- 
pelled many a generous soul to give 
up riches, honors and pleasures, and 
to lead a life hidden with Christ in 
poverty, humility, and mortification. 
Of this group of Christians St. Wen- 
delin serves the artist’s uses, inasmuch 
as he is enshrined in the popular de- 
votion of the Germanic and Slav 
countries of Central Europe. Bred 
amid luxuries of a kingly palace he 
went into voluntary exile and ex- 
changed the royal scepter for the 
Shepherd’s crook. Certainly, he is not 
to be found among the formally can- 
onized saints or blessed; but that is 
neither here nor there. Closer to our 
times and in less spectacular fashion, 
this voluntary renunciation is repeat- 
ed in the story of innumerable voca- 
tions to the priesthood and to the 
religious life. 

Our picture next shows us St. Is7- 
dore, the Farmer, standing astride the 
crude plow of his day (1130) and 
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country (Spain). He is not to be con- 
fused with his namesake and fellow- 
countryman, Isidore of Seville, Bishop 
and Doctor of the Church (died 636). 
Again, leave it to the American 
Catholic! For in recent years, an arm 
of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference devoted to Christianizing 
rural life, has stimulated a fair meas- 
ure of interest and devotion to the 
St. Isidore of our picture (Feast, May 
15). 


Leas IN OUR DAY, particularly 
in our tertiary circles, we have labor- 
ers, men and women, whose cause 
of beatification is actually being proc- 
essed. We recall Matt Talbot, the 
lumber yard foreman of Dublin; Mar- 
garet Sinclair, the factory worker of 
Edinburgh; Peter Paul Perazzo, train 
dispatcher on Italy’s railroads — all 
types of a class about which this mag- 
azine has in the ’40s written some 
charming sketches; incidentally, well 
worth gathering into a popular col- 
lection. More especially should the 
lives of such sainted working people 
be re-written, much as Attwater did 
with Butler’s Lives of the Saints, by 
way of showing that unionism plus 
Christian principles can elevate the 
laboring man to a new sense of his 
dignity and above the level of a com- 
modity in the world of modern com- 
merce. Unionism alone is useful as 
far as it goes; but it requires Christi- 
anity to elevate labor, and to direct 
the laborer’s gaze heavenward, where 
alone he can hope to receive his full 
reward. 


Christianity, it has already been 
observed, is a moral force. It has had 
oftentimes to be defended by the 
death-bringing sword; but unlike 
Islam, European Protestantism, or 
modern Communism, it has not been 
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propagated by steel and gunpowder 
but by the life-giving word. Because 
it has been founded to conquer the 
mind and heart of man, Christianity is 
ical aid. In other words, it need not 
not dependent on material or polit- 
lean, like the Protestant Revolution 
did to capture Europe, on the arm 
of the. State for support. Oftener than 
not the civil rulers have opposed the 
Church in her mission. 


Two notable exceptions are por- 
trayed in Fuehrich’s final panel. They 
are Constantine the Great and Charle- 
magne. The former was the first of 
the Roman Emperors to grant the 
Church freedom of worship by his fa- 
mous edict of toleration. Note the ar- 
tist’s allusion to the heavenly sign “in 
hoc signo vinces’—the sign that 
proved a providential factor in Con- 
stantine’s conversion, Charlemagne, 
King of the Franks, was as zealous in 
defending the rights and interests of 
the Church and in widening the 
sphere of her influence as he was in 
guarding and extending the confines 
of his vast Holy Roman Empire. 


From the days of Charlemagne in 
the Eighth century to the present, the 
Church has had a beneficient influ- 
ence on the State, notably on its laws. 
She has steadfastly upheld the author- 
ity of the State even when the State 
was repressing her liberties. But then, 
as in the case of Henry VIII, she has 
just as resolutely defended the rights 
of the individual. In view of all this, 
it may safely be put down as ma- 
chinations of Christ’s archenemy that 
a potent arm of his rival Kingdom, 
Secularism, has come up in modern 
times with the hue and cry for sep- 
aration of Church and State. Which, 
in the last analysis, means to say, “We 
do not wish this man to be King over 
us” (Lk. 19, 14)—we do not want 
Christian principles to govern the 
concerns of public life. Therefore, it 
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was to combat the heresy of Secular- 
ism and defend the Church by the 
sword of the spirit that the late Pope 
Pius XI, in 1925, instituted the feast 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ the King. 


The arts, too, have experienced the 
refining influence of the Christian 
Church. The Church found art en- 
listed in the service of ‘sin, idolatry, 
and superstition. She raised her up, 
took her into her own household, and 
made her the handmaid of religion. 
Since her catacomb days the Church 
has lavished on art a mother’s love 
and care, and art has responded by 
toiling faithfully in her service: Chris- 
tian artists have far outclassed their 
pagan rivals, and this superiority they 
owe to that larger vision and deeper 
feeling and securer touch that Chris- 
tianity has lent to art. This, in so 
many words, is what Fuehrich meant 
to say by closing the ranks of his 
grand procession memorializing the 
triumph of Christ with the genial and 
humble Dominican Friar of Fiesole, 
affectionately nicknamed Fra Angel- 
ico. His life exhibits that happy un- 
ion between art and religion which 
has been blest with some of the sub- 
limest creations of beauty the world 
has ever seen. And if you think it is 
a step from the sublime to the ridic- 
ulous, it is a calculated risk this writer 
takes in observing that an ultra-mod- 
ern instance of this happy union be- 
tween art and religion has given us 
our currently popular Hummels — 
Hummel being the family name of the 
late Sister Innocentia (Bertha) Hum- 
mel, a Franciscan Sister in Germany. 


It must be ever regarded as one of 
the greatest triumphs of Christianity 
that it has been able to bring under 
its sway all classes of people. Rich and 
poor, young and old, mighty and 
lowly, learned and unlearned have 
felt themselves irresistably drawn to 
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Tertiary Pen Profiles 


by Mark Hegener O.F.M. 


John MeGuinness 1901-1947 


When John McGuinness died on February 13, 
1947, a piece of plank from the bare board bed 
of Matt Talbot was found in his room. John 


had gotten it from Matt’s sister; and he had 


inherited the spirit of charity and penance 
from Matt himself. 


ie McGuinness died of pella- 
simple 
terms. He did not have to be so hard 
on himself; St. Francis too apologized 
to Brother Ass for austerity. John was 
making about $5,000 a year as assist- 
ant principal officer of the revenue 
commission, Dubiin Castle. In 1947 
this was a pretty good salary. But 
almost all of his money was used for 
poor and needy. 


John was born in 1901 of an excel- 
lent Catholic family. After complet- 
ing his education under the Chris- 
tian Brothers he entered the Civil 
Service. A week-end retreat in 1922 

changed John’s whole life. At the 
- same time he was introduced to the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society; he be- 
gan at once, with the aid of friends, 
to organize St. Kieran’s Lodging- 
House Guild. The guild’s purpose 
was to visit the lodging houses of 
Dublin, especially on Sunday morn- 
ings, to prod lazy Catholics into at- 
tending Sunday Mass. This was a 
task that required consummate tact 
to chafe the numbed limbs of these 
Catholics into vigorous life once more. 
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John helped run a club for the 
lodging-house crowd too; by now he 
was dividing his full year’s salary be- 
tween the poor and the foreign mis- 
sions. He established at least three 
burses for the education of priests for 
the foreign missions, and supplied 
money for the building or endowing 
of chapels in mission lands. Apart 
from the fraction of his salary spent 
on himself, the rest went to the poor. 

It is not possible to speak of the 
poverty of John’s personal life with- 
out first saying that he was tertiary 
of St. Francis. He was received in the 
Third Order on February 15, 1934, 
and professed a year later, on March 
27, 1935. To the end of his life he 
missed only one of the regular month- 
ly meetings, the records show; that 
was in 1940. 

John lived in one simple, bare 
room; a table, a small bed, a rough 
bookcase. He allowed a woman to 
come in on Saturdays to sweep and 
clean. But he cooked his own meals. 
Between 5:00 and 5:30 John Mc- 
Guinness arose each day, attended at 
least two Masses, at 6:00 and 6:30, 
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prayed much, loved to visit especially 
the little church of Our Lady of 
Lourdes. 

On Saturday, February 8, he was 
taken to St. Michael’s Hospital, com- 
pletely worn out. He died a few days 
later on February 13. His life is both 
a hope and an inspiration: a hope 
that this self-sacrificing young man 


Ak DIFFERENCES between Joyce 
Kilmer, the American Catholic poet, 
and Reinhard Johannes Sorge, the 
German Catholic poet, are much 
deeper than the superficial, outward 
resemblances. Kilmer was bouyant; 
Sorge was bogged down. That is, 
until he was delivered of his “begeis- 
terung” with the baleful brooding of 
Nietzsche by the bouyant beauty of 
St. Francis. 

Born January 1, 1892, Sorge grew 
up in the Lutheran atmosphere of 
Jena, a stone’s throw from the place 
of Nietzsch’s birth and Luther’s suc- 
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may one day be honored by the 
Church, and an inspiration for all to 
carry out the Franciscan-charity in 
active deeds in the manner of John 
McGuinness. His life is sociology 
lived; the kind that made Pope Leo 
XIII remark that his idea of social 
reform was the Third Order of St. 
Francis! e 


Reinhard Johannes Sorge 
1892-1915 


He has been called the Joyce Kilmer of 
German Catholicism; their adventures in 
literature, poetry and conversion to the Church 


were preludes to death on the World 
War I field of battle. 


cess. Though the name of Frederick 
Nietzsche, the German egoist who 
finally died a madman, is anathema 
to the multitudes who remember only 
that he created the Superman, few 
writers of the nineteenth century have 
more profoundly influenced the intel- 
lectual temper of the twentieth cen- 
tury, with its capitalistic “will to pow- 
er,” its moral disillusionment, and its 
pessimistic literature. Nietasche is in 
the blood of the Frank Norrises, the 
D. H. Lawrences, the H. L. Mench- 
kens, the George Bernard Shaws. 
And he was in the blood of Reinhard 
Sorge. The sensitiveness of the boy 
reacted to the sonorous and vibrant 
rhythm and agitating melancholy of 
Nietzsche, so much so that his sus- 
ceptibility to the powerfully expressive 
language of Nietzsche never left him. 
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Religion was thrown overboard. 
“How I ridiculed the Church and the 
Bible, and refused to believe in God!” 
Sorge later repented in a letter to his 
brother Joachim. He describes youth 
(and his own youth) in his own pow- 
erfully majestic language: 


“Perfect youth must first go through 
the gamut of imperfections; swift 
action and mercurial moods, bent 
toward extremism and faddism; buoy- 
ed up by brash self-assertiveness and 
lost in utter self-forgetfulness; raised 
up by loud laughter and bogged 
down in desperate downheartedness. 
Youth’s mind and heart are muscle- 
sore from struggling to expand and 
breathe freely, from the misery of 
growth; they are made supple by the 
joys of maturing. Youth is like an 
unending, undulating ocean: the 
waves come in against the rocks, 
swirling and spurting, splashing sud- 
denly skyward, tumbling tumultuous- 
ly and uncontrollably toward every- 
thing in sight.” By emerging from 
this caldron of callowness, youth 
comes to perfect maturity. 


By the time he was eighteen he had 
completed two Nietzsche inspired 
dramas, but there was no literary suc- 
cess. Disgusted and at doom’s edge 
he sat down to write his own auto- 
biography (at nineteen!) called The 
Beggar. It immediately skyrocketed 
him to success in the world of Ger- 
man letters;, Exhausted from quick 
success he went to the country to 
rest. There in the calm silence he 
met with a religious experience that 
left him completely altered. A sudden 
illumination left him quivering but 
convinced of God’s existence and of 
his love. 

The Beggar was produced in a great 
theatrical production. But Sorge re- 
turned to his Lutheran faith and to 
Berlin to settle accounts with Nietzsche 
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in a dramatic poem entitled The 
Judgment of Zarathustra. In Christ, 
the Godman, Sorge found redemption 
from Zarathustra, the Nietzschean 
Superman. 

He approached the Catholic Church 
but was told to wait a bit. Meanwhile 
he devoured the Scriptures, Thomas 
a Kempis and a life of St. Francis. 
Sorge and his wife Susanna (who 
later wrote her husband’s life) entered 
the Church on the feast of the Stig- 
mata of St. Francis, September 17, 
1913. Sorge was 21. 

Soon after their conversion, the 
Sorges went to Rome, stopping first 
at Padua and Assisi. On the way to 
Assisi they read Bishop Hettinger’s 
World and Church, and were so im- 
pressed by Hettinger’s account of the 
Third Order that they decided to ask 
for admittance to the order in Assisi. 
A German friar showed them the hal- 
lowed places in and about Assisi. After 
confession and communion, the Sorges 
were received into the Third Order at 
the tomb of St. Francis. 

In the sacristy of San Francesco 
Sorge saw the original Blessing of St. 
Francis given to Brother Leo. Im- 
pressed by the T (Tau) cross drawn 
by St. Francis at the bottom of the 
blessing, Sorge then decided that no 
published work of his would be with- 
out this monogram—the symbol of his 
dedication to the way of life of St. 
Francis. 


By June 1915 he began writing the 
great drama which he himself con- 
sidered his best work: Der Sieg des 
Christos —The Victory of Christ. 
Written in two parts, the drama par- 
allels the lives of Martin Luther and 
St. Francis of Assisi. Both reformers 
in their own way: the first, outside 
of the forms of Catholicism, the other 
obedient to Mother Church. Published 
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Franciscan Italy 
by Mark Hegener O.F.M. 


Greccio: THE First CHRISTMAS CRIB 


THE MOST REVERED SPOT in the convent of Greccio is 
the Crib Cave. It was here in 1223 that Francis cele- 
brated Christmas in a most unusual manner. In the 
cave he ordered a crib built; an ox and ass were 
brought; friars and country people from the hills 
about were invited. At midnight Holy Mass was cele- 
brated over the crib. Francis himself served as deacon 
of the Mass. His resonant voice filled the cave with 
the Christmas gospel which he sang. His burning love 
for the Child of Bethlehem broke forth in his Christ- 
mas sermon. A pious man present for the event saw 
in a vision how St. Francis held the Divine Infant in 
his hand (I Celano, 84-86). The stony crib is still pre- 
served; over it an altar has been erected. On the back 
wall of the cave behind the altar is an ancient Beth- 
lehem fresco; to the right, the picture of Mary with 
the new born Child and St. Joseph, and to the left, 
the wonderful Christmas celebration in Greccio is 
shown. Certainly Greccio is entitled to the name 
“Franciscan Bethlehem.” 
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Greccio: THE Dormirory oF St. BONAVENTURE 


ON TOP OF THE OLDEsT part of the friary built in St. 
Francis’ time, another floor was added about 1260 by 
the Doctor of the Church and Minister General of 
the Order of Friars Minor, St. Bonaventure. The 
choir of St. Bonaventure is still preserved with its 
age-blackened little chapel and primitive, rough hewn 
choir stalls. A piece of rock juts out of the left side 
of the choir wall; on it St. Francis stood when he 
preached to the villagers of Greccio. The rest of the 
stone is preserved down in the town itself. Behind 
the choir is the dormitory of St. Bonaventure. Under 
the bare rafters is a small corridor with cells on both 
sides. They are cramped and narrow, but from them 
one has a marvelous view of the beautiful Reiti valley 
below. The cell to the right belonged to St. Bona- 
venture, and later, to St. Bernardine of Siena. Here 
both of these great men did much of their writing. © 
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While Europe was in the turmoil of the 
Protestant Revolt, a simple Franciscan 


tertiary began a grass roots Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine group to instruct children. 


Blessed Hippolyte Galantini 


by Donatus Grunloh O.F.M. 


(bo WANTS OBEDIENCE rather than 
sacrifice. This he made clear on many 
occasions in the Old Testament. And 
since he wants obedience he blesses 
work undertaken out of obedience and 
makes it prosper. The subject of our 
present consideration is another proof 
of this truth. From early childhood on 
and all through life Hippolyte Gal- 
antini was outstanding in the practice 
of complete and unquestioning obedi- 
ence to his superiors. 

Blessed Hippolyte was born in Flor- 
ence in the year 1565. His parents 


were poor but virtuous. His father ~ 


was a weaver and his earnings were 
hardly enough to keep his family’s 
body and soul together. But the par- 
ents had a priceless treasure in their 
son Hippolyte. From early years he 
was remarkable for his obedience 
and kind-heartedness; everyone loved 
him. 

The young boy gave early indica- 
tions that God had special plans for 
him. Already at the age of five he 
would gather the neighborhood chil- 
dren together and mount some im- 
provised platform and repeat to them 
the sermons he had heard in church. 
At the age of nine he was allowed 
to receive Holy Communion, a rather 
early age considering the time. From 
then on he began to practice silent 
interior prayer more and more. Dur- 
ing his occupations such as helping 
his father he would allow his thoughts 
to wander lovingly to God. 

By the time Hippolyte was twelve 
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years old he felt himself drawn to re- 
ligious life. But he could not follow 
this inclination. Because of his deli- 
cate appearance and health no reli- 
gious community would accept him. 
Besides, his father felt that he could 
not spare the boy. He needed the boy’s 
help to support the family. Hippolyte 
accepted these circumstances as God’s 
way of telling him that religious life 
was not for him. So he continued 
cheerfully and obediently to helping 
his father and devoting his spare time 
to instructiong children and _ prepar- 
ing them for First Holy Communion. 

Later on he also gathered around 
him young men and women as well 
as older people who were not so well 
instructed in their religion in order to 
teach them during the evening hours 
and on Sundays: All this he did un- 
der the guidance and advice of his 
confessor. And it was only with the 
help of this kind, devout and experi- 
enced confessor that he was able to 
cope with the opposition he met. 

As gold is tried in the fire, so God 
often permits his servants and their 
work to be put to the test by his ene- 
mies. So it was in the case of Hip- 
polyte. He was denounced as a heretic 
by learned men, and at one time even 
an attempt was made on his life. But 
these hardships and opposition served 
merely to season our apostle. Thus 
seasoned, he was ready to give his 
work a more permanent foundation. 
The Archbishop of Florence, who 
later became Pope Leo XI, became 
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interested in Hippolyte’s work and 
turned over to him a chapel where 
he could drill the ignorant in their 
prayers and the fundamental doctrines 
of their faith. The Archbishop also 
gave him a house where he could pro- 
vide for poor and neglected children. 
All this expanded work demanded 
more help; after all Hippolyte still 
had to help his father with the weav- 
ing and only his spare time could he 
devote to these works of mercy. And 
actions always speak louder than 
words. There were those who talked 
against Huippolyte; but their words 
were silenced by his actions. Several 
young men joined in the works of 
love, and wealthy people furnished 
whatever finances were necessary. 


Out of these somewhat mixed-up 
@ beginnings Hippolyte gradually or- 
=: ganized what he officially called the 
“Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
of St. Francis.” It was modeled some- 
what on the example of St. Philip 
Neri’s Oratorians. The first aim was 
to instruct youth in the truths of 
Christianity and to keep them away 
from dangerous amusements. But the 
members also were interested in every 
type of misery and dereliction, and 
gave help wherever it was needed. 
These good works they performed in 
the evening hours after their work and 
on Sundays. They were never to ne- 
elect their family obligations in favor 
of works of charity. 


No one can give to others what he 
does not have himself. Hippolyte rea- 
lized this very well. If he was to lead 
others to a better life he had to do 
something extraordinary himself. To 
give himself a set rule of life and a 
pattern for holiness he joined the 
Third Order of St. Francis, and put 
his Confraternity under the patronage 
of St. Francis. Although he did not 
request his fellow workers to join the 
Third Order, still the prayers and 
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spiritual exercises he enjoined on them 
were patterned after the Third Order 
Rule. 


THE Work SPREADS 


With a solid spiritual foundation 
and under the zealous guidance of 
Hippolyte the Confraternity did much 
good in Florence among the young. 
The work attracted the attention of 
other cities and Hippolyte was asked 
to set up similar confraternities in 
Modena, Parma and elsewhere. God 
chooses the weak of this world to con- 
found the strong. For even though 
Hippolyte remained a simple working 
man, God glorified him by working 
miracles through him. And immedi- 
ately upon his death in 1620 he was 
honored as a saint by the people of 
Florence and the surrounding area. 
But it was not until 1825 that he was 
beatified and the celebration of his 
feast on March twentieth was ap- 
proved by Pope Leo XII. 


With the example of Hippolyte be- 
fore us we can ever say that our cir- 
cumstances do not permit us to do 
much for God and the Church. He 
was blessed with poverty, had _ little 
or no chance for formal education 
and had to work hard to help sup- 
port his parents and brothers and sis- 
ters. Yet he found much time to help 
those less blessed than he was. He 
knew that his love for God was vain 
if he did not give expression to that 
love in charity for his neighbor, God’s 
beloved creatures. And love will al- 
ways find a way of helping the one 
loved. 


A Lire — A LEsson 


Perhaps the most conspicuous trait 
in the life of Blessed Hippolyte was 
his absolute obedience—to his parents 
as a child, to his confessor as his spir- 
itual father. Although he loved to en- 
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gage in his favorite pastime of in- 
structing other boys and_ girls, he 
never did this until after he had fin- 
ished the work assigned by his father. 


And even later his love for his par- 
ents prompted him to keep working 
with his father because he realized 
that his father needed the help. Really 
Blessed Hippolyte was very wise in his 
obedience, for the obedient person can 
never go wrong. Then too the obedi- 
ent person never has to worry about 
the outcome of his actions. The su- 
perior who commands always takes 
the responsibility for the consequences 
of the actions he commands of his 
subjects. 


2. Again Blessed Hippolyte teaches 
us the value of a regular confessor. 
He realized that his vocation in life 
and salvation of his soul were too 
large a task to handle by himself. So 
he went to one wise and experienced 
in ways of directing souls. He per- 
served with one confessor. Tertiaries 
too, are commanded in the rule to 
confess at least once a month. This 
rule certainly does not imply that con- 
fession is necessary so often to restore 


lost sanctifying grace. This is meant 
as a guide to induce the tertiaries to 
get the priceless assistance of a spe- 
cially trained guide in their striving 
for sanctity. All who have attained 
any remarkable degree of holiness 
have done so with the help of a reg- 
ular confessor. And tertiaries by their 
public profession are to make special 
holiness their business. 


3. Blessed Hippolyte saw that much 
of the unhappiness and evil of his 
time among his fellowtownsmen was 
due to ignorance, even of the most 
basic truths of faith. He set out to 
share what knowledge he had with 
others. Today conditions are much 
the same. So much of the evil we 
hear so much about, so much of the 
misunderstanding and even hatred 
towards Catholics is due to lack of 
information. Well informed tertiaries 
can do so much to shatter this dark- 
ness of ignorance merely by readiness 
to answer questions, to offer solutions 
to problems. Also much can be gained 
by spreading printed information. 
Thus they will not only admire their 
brother tertiary Blessed Hippolyte but 
also imitate him. @ 


DIO OUST IN: OW seg eee 


@ The Friars Minor were the first to celebrate the Marian feasts of the 
Visitation, the Espousals, and the Seven Sorrows of Mary 


@ The first one to ask the Pope for permission to crown miraculous 
images of the Blessed Mother was the Franciscan Jerome of Forli. 


@ B'essed John of Parma, the seventh Minister General of the Order, 
obtained from the Pope permission (1254) to insert the four Marian 
antiphons which are now recited after the Divine Office and change 


for the seasons. 


@ The first American saint to be canonized was Mexican born St. Philip 
of Jesus, a Franciscan cleric, who was martyred in Japan with 22 other 
sons of St. Francis on February 5, 1597 and canonized in 1862. 


@ The Tertiaries of south India recruited 5,000 new members in the 


year 1952. 
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Being Catholic 


Some YEARS AGO A FILM was produced called “The Quiet One.” It concerned 
itself with the case history of a young lad of 10 who had been placed in a 
special school in New York State for maladjusted youngsters. As each new 
day passes and I meet the many young people passing through our hands, 
I am made very much aware of the extremely grave problems that are theirs 
to face or to hide from. I am aware of the tremendous pressures and influ- 
ences exerted upon them by their environment, particularly by their friends. 
I am made aware also of the “quiet one” who goes through weeks and 
months and even years building up the emotional crisis that must someday 
break into the open. Then I recall a particular group of high school teen- 
agers who recognized their privilege of their apostolate to such as these and 
the gradual winning over to their group, those who have been until then, 
only on the “fringe” looking in. Who can say we have no poor or feeble or 
sick or lepers or people begging at the way side for our love, our friendship, 


our very selves? 


Sr. CLaArRE Marie O.S.F. 


TEXT: For | have given you an example, that as | have done to 
you, so you also should do (Jn. 13, 15). 


All the brothers shall be Catholic and live and speak like 
Catholics (Words, 283-2). 


SUBJECT: 1. What is a Catholic? 
2. How does one live like a Catholic? 


3. Why does St. Francis add the words ‘‘speak like Catho- 
lics?”” 

4. Can you apply this to a tertiary? To live and speak 
like a Franciscan Tertiary? (see gospel quotation) 


5. What effect must this living and speaking have on 
others? 


6. Do we have an obligation to do this? To ourselves? To 
others? Why? 
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Conference on Tertiary Duties 


Reverence for the 


fiouse of God 


by Philip Marquard O.F.M. 


S.. FRANCIS WAS GLOTHED with the 
virtue of reverence. It expressed itself 
in a high regard for all things but par- 
ticularly for the House of God, the 
church. Your tertiary rule calls upon 
you to emulate this trait of St. Fran- 
cis. 


1. A SacrED PLACE 


In the universal Church calendar 
there are special feasts in honor of 
the dedication of various churches, as 
for instance, St. Peter’s cathedral in 
Rome. From a celebration of this kind 
you readly see what reverence Holy 
Mother the Church attaches to the 
house of God. Where God dwells, or 
is, that is a sacred place. 

You no doubt recall the remark- 
able incident in the life of Moses. 
God appeared to Moses in the burn- 
ing bush, and Moses started towards 
it to investigate. At that point God 
cried out: “Come not nigh hither; 
put off the shoes from thy feet, for 
the place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground.” 

This same God is present in the 
tabernacle of every Catholic Church. 
When you come into the church, he 
as it were says to you: “Come not 
nigh hither; put off the shoes from 
thy feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground.” It is a cry 
for reverence. 

Reverence is an idea which many 
too often dismiss as a mildewed sur- 
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vival of grandmother’s day. It is con- 
sidered somewhat akin to servility, a 
bar to proper self-expression, rather 
unworthy of the modern free-living 
man. This attitude translates itself 
into a general lack of respect for law 
and authority, into the flippancy of 
youth to its elders, into the casualness 
of man to woman. 

To illustrate the point, we can give 
this incident. An American girl went 
to the museum in Vienna, Austria, 
in which the piano of Beethoven is 
kept. She approached it, casually sat 
down, and carelessly played some 
common aire on it. The custodian 
heard the music and came to her. 
She stopped playing and said: “I can 
well imagine that some very renowned 
people have seen this piano.” “O 
yes,” replied the custodian. “Only re- 
cently Ignace Paderewski was here.” 
“And what did he play on it,” in- 
quired the girl. “He played nothing,” 
returned: -the—custodians for = ne 
thought he was unworthy to touch 
this sacred instrument.” 


There you have it. This is true 
reverence. The famous pianist had too 
much regard for this old piano of 
Beethoven. He looked upon it with 
loving care. 

Reverence in its fullest realization 
is a blend of two gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, piety and fear. Piety, unfor- 
tunately, is a word which popular 
misuse has badly mangled. In its real 
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meaning, it denotes adoration com- 
bined with abandonment to God’s 
Holy Will but warmed by filial love 
and confidence in the Heavenly 
Father. It is perfect trust which never 
lapses into presumption, freedom 
which never degenerates into famil- 
larity. It lovingly recalls God’s mercy 
while not for getting his majesty and 
his justice. St. Teresa of Avila had 
the habit of referring to God as “His 
Majesty.” 

Complementary to piety is that 
“Holy fear,’ which, as the Psalmist 
tells us correctly, is reconcilable with 
Joy (Ps. 2, 11), and which Holy 
Scripture elsewhere says is all wis- 
dom,” and-in fact, the beginning of 
fove* {Eccu 19,:16 and 18). The 
very angels before the throne of God 


|. have this blessed fear, as the Preface 


of the Mass reminds us. St. Paul ex- 
horts us to the same: “We have grace, 
through which we may offer pleas- 
ing service to God with fear and 
reverence. For our God is a consum- 
moe fre (Hebr. 12,528): 


Likewise in the epistle of the Trin- 
ity Sunday Mass, with a voice filled 
with awe, St. Paul~exclaims: “Oh, 
the depth of the riches of the wisdom 
and the knowledge of God! How in- 
comprehensible are his judgments and 
how unsearchable his ways!” This is 
truly a reprimand to any of us who 
quarrel with the divine designs be- 
cause they disappoint us. It is also 
rebuke to our rebelliousness, a warn- 
ing to bend our stiff necks and knees 
before God. 

Anyone who acts irreverently in the 
house of God, shows a lack of faith— 
faith in the real presence of Christ 
in the Holy Eucharist. Anyone who is 
fully convinced of Christ’s presence 
will not act amiss in His house, no 
less than he would in the house of his 
friend. St. Ambrose says of people 
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who behave badly in church that they 
come in with small sins and go away 
with great ones. Insults offered to 
God in his house are more offensive 
to him than those offered elsewhere. 
You yourself resent most of all rude- 
ness shown to you in your own home. 
If you sing in the choir, or act as an 
usher, you need to watch yourself in 
this regard. Too many become oblivi- 
ous of Christ’s sacred house when 
they frequent it often in some official 
capacity. 

No doubt you recall the Bible story 
of King Ozias. He acted disorderly 
in the temple and caused quite a dis- 
turbance. As a result he was struck 
with leprosy on his forehead. This 
forced him to relinguish his kingdom 
and live apart from his people. 

Today if God would punish men 
and women with the same severity, 
his churches would be regarded more 
sacredly. The red sanctuary lamp 
should be a sufficient reminder for 
all to realize that a Catholic Church 
is no meeting room, no place for pro- 
fane and worldly conduct. But how 
many violate that red light. 

To St. Francis, a church was a 
most sacred place. He repaired many 
a church himself, because it grieved 
him so to see God’s very house in poor 
condition. He personally swept dirty 
churches, saw to it that the altars 
had clean linens, and. that pure altar 
breads were available for Holy Mass. 


True followers of St. Francis were 
just as respectful in and about Cath- 
olic churches. Take for instance, St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary, patroness of 
the Third Order. She always removed 
her royal crown when she went into 
a church. As a true tertiary you should 
have the greatest reverence for all 
Catholic churches. 

When Alexander the Great on one 

(See page 142) 
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Geraldine Liss, Tertiary 
Beq- 
Baggctg- 
op? 


| eters IS A GREAT American trage- 
dy, and its name is activity. All of us 
are caught in it; it is part of our way 
of life, and it is activity for activity’s 
sake, rather than activity for God’s 
sake. The mixed-up modern men and 
women trek through the thick muck 
of materialism and are sucked into the 
quick sand of secularism. We have di- 
vorced God from man and in so do- 
ing have lost man himself. We are 
seeking many things—comfort, enjoy- 
ment, success, wealth, leisure. And 
while many attain the first four, very 
few of us ever get that last one. 

Deep inside us, by reason of the 
fact that we are created rational and 
desiring beings, there is an innate 
yearning for happiness. We crave 
happiness, and we cannot kill that 
craving; we can only try to satisfy 
it. To different people happiness 
means different things—glory, power, 
wealth —and we strive for these 
things, only to find that they do not 
satisfy. These little substitute gods 
cannot bring lasting happiness. It is 
in striving for these little gods that 
we become lost in this flurry of Ameri- 
can activity. For instance, we would 
never, for fear of turning green, think 
of closing our business districts in the 
afternoon for a siesta. We substitute 
a coffee break, which is a stimulant, 
rather than a relaxant. 
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We are enveloped in this activity 
because we believe that it is the way 
to become successful. It is the way to 
obtain these little gods. We must al- 
ways be doing something. We can 
never stand still. We can never stop 
conquering. We have an_ insatiable 
thirst for accomplishing, and sadly, 
many times we do not know what nor 
why we are accomplishing. 


We want to be like the people we 
think are successes, Usually we identi- 
fy a dashing executive, or sharp pro- 
fessional man with our idea of suc- 
cess. He rises at seven, dresses hur- 
riedly, has only time for coffee with 
his wife so he can get to the office 
early and take care of all his morn- 
ing appointments by 11:30 instead of 
12:00, because he has an important 
luncheon at 12:30 which he must 
leave early so he can dash across town 
for more business, and then get home 
late for dinner, and while dinner is 
trying to digest he must get ready for 
a party or a meeting or something 
else that young important men are 
supposed to be seen at. And then, at 
35 he has ulcers and at 40 he drops 
dead, leaving a wealthy young widow. 


Men are not alone in living the 
great tragedy. Notice the American 
women, If she is unmarried and in 
the working world, her schedule is 
just as any man’s and she must find 
time also to dash to the hairdresser, 
and read at least five varieties of 
magazines designed to keep the work- 
ing woman gay and charming and 
chic, 24 hours a day. And, of course, 
there are innumerable shopping trips, 
and complete scrutinization of all the 
eligible men around town. If the 
women is married, add to this all the 
concerns of a household, and the to- 
tal is nerves at 30, neurosis at 35, and 
a mental institution at 40. 


The symbols of success in modern 
life collapse at the half-way mark. 
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Aren’t we training our youth that 
way? The average high school is an 
example. Children go there supposed- 
ly to be educated. True, they acquire 
16 credits in English, math, history, 
science, language, and business edu- 
cation. But in the meantime, they have 
learned thoroughly that homework 
just isn’t important when there is a 
pep rally or game, or a dance. And 
then there are all the clubs, and the 
tickets for the play must be sold, ads 
for the annual aren’t doing well, the 
carnival is practically here, and there 
are always staff meetings with the fac- 
ulty to insure legality. And college is 
the same, only worse. Now is that true 
education? 

Please don’t misunderstand me. I 
am not condemning all these. activi- 
ties outright, nor am I advocating 
that we destroy them. I am merely 
saying that even American youth are 
part of the great tragedy. They are 
engaged in activity for its own sake. 
They are being educated to a false 
sense of values, the result is what we 
see every day, this seeking, this ac- 
tivity, and all of its fruitless. 

But you say, “Well, yes, but there 
are so many things to do in one’s 
life. . .” True. And the first thing to 
do is live. Let’s take a look for a min- 
ute at the saints. Benedict, Francis, 
Ignatius, Xavier, Teresa all of them 
did things, so many things and such 
vital things that they each revolution- 
ized a part of the world, and left an 
imprint assuring immortality. But the 
difference is that their activity was for 
God’s sake, and it was secondary. It 
was the result of the overflowing of 
all that was within them. In other 
words, then, they were like big cups 
of water, filled full, and the drops 
that overflowed was activity. But they 
were always careful never to pour 
themselves out. We, on the other 
hand, are like big pipes, and every- 
thing that comes into us, immediately 
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drains out. And so we expend our- 
selves completely, and all that is left 
is emptiness, insipidness. 

We are caught in the stream of ac- 
tivity, and we cannot stop, because if 
we do, we shall be forced to sit still, 
and ponder, and look within our emp- 
ty selves, and recognize what we really 
are. That would be horrid. It’s this 
same old story of man being face to 
face with himself in the midst of 
shouting silence when he has been 
drowned in empty hilarity for a long 
time. 

What shall we do then? How shall 
we escape the tragedy? Obviously, 
stop the activity until we can take a 
good look at ourselves. Then, the 
remedy is painful. It means being still. 
It means prayer, and prayer is con- 
versation with God, and conversation 
is always two-way, so it means being 
still long enough so God can talk to 
us, too. It means reading, much. It 
means meditation comes first. It 
means no more procrastination for 
things spiritual. In other words, I 
make myself say my rosary now, not 
after I’m all worn out from running 
around all day, and too tired to say 
it any way but sloppy. It actually 
means stealing a little bit of what re- 
ligious orders have and applying it to 
our own lives. 

Really though, we have no prob- 
lem of theft, because we are a true 
religious order. We have that rule 
which will help us fill that big cup 
within us, so that the overflow will be 
valid, lasting activity for God’s sake. 
Then we can legally associate with 
Peter and Paul, and Francis, and 
Aquinas, and Loyola, and then too, 
the words that Christ said to them, 
He will also say to us, “You are the 
salt of the earth; if salt loses its taste, 
what is there left to give taste to it? 
There is no more to be done with it, 
but throw it out of doors for men to 
tread it under foot.” 6 
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Virtues of St. Francis 


It Simply Isn’t Easy 


Bee SIMPLE IS NOT SIMPLE. Those 
who think it is are much deceived. 


Francis was simple but with Chris- 
tian simplicity. He was direct and 
fresh in his approach to everything. 
Everything in him pulled together and 
acted in unison. A single principle or 
norm of judgment ruled his life. It 
wasn’t a thought out thing he em- 
ployed but a facility for placing him- 
self and the matter at hand right in 
the presence of God. The light of 
Christ penetrated him, flooded all the 
recesses of his soul and made him in- 
capable of allowing hidden unworthy 
motives to befuddle the issue. He 
could not rationalize. He could not 
put up a smoke screen to cloud out 
the most reasonable solution so that 
he might choose a more pleasing one. 
The solution or the attitude to be 
taken in searching for a solution was 
immediately and overpoweringly clear 
to him. Standing there with his heart 
and mind naked before Truth itself 
he saw immediately which path he 
must take. 


What gave such facility to this op- 
eration—such facility that his quick 
response to most situations made him 
frequently appear rash — was that 
Francis was constantly in this state 
of soul before God. He never had a 
chance to play “hide and seek” with 
himself when difficult decisions arose. 
The light of Christ illuminated all the 
corners, destroyed all the shadows of 
self-deception, 


Francis was simple and uncompli- 
cated because he stood constantly in 
the presence of truth. A single, unify- 
ing experience that outlawed all false 
complexity. 
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by Xavier Carroll O.F.M. 


The opposite of this simplicity is 
the disharmony which rules the lives 
of so many of us. And this dishar- 
mony is precisely the result of this lack 
of unifying principle, or, as in the 
case of St. Francis, a unifying experi- 
ence. As we travel through the day 
we encounter a hundred situations 
that demand a response, verbal or. 
non-verbal, from us. Oftentimes we 
hesitate, react self-consciously, stall for 
time or give forth with a rapid but 
inappropriate response.. Things of 
themselves simple present inexplica- 
ble crises to us. 


The reason for this frequently is 
that there are too many currents at 
work within us, one incompatible with 
the others. We know, intellectually 
and in an academic way, that there 
is a scale of values and we assent to 
it but we have never learned to dis- 
cipline or rightly evaluate the feelings 
of the moment. In our disorganized 
life whatever happens to be more 
stimulating at the moment, whatever 
has us most agitated has been in prac- 
tice put on an equal footing with our 
deeper convictions. There is a teeter- 
totter reaction. The simple man with 
his acquired “feel” for the most im- 
portant is always ready to go. 


A man with an inferiority feeling 
has difficulty in reacting sincerely. His 
feelings forbid him from registering 
simple delight when experiencing 
beauty, for example. He cannot ad- 
mit that something has “taken hold” 
of him. He mistakes this for a sign 
of weakness and weakness is too pain- 
ful for him, In Francis’ vision weak- 
ness and dependence, apparent or 
real, was not a tragedy and so he 
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could react genuinely without inhibi- 
tions or edited responses. 


For other people “what people will 
say” or “what has always been done” 
are unduly strict principles of action 
in their lives. Truth is not examined 
for itself, nakedly in the presence of 


God. 


Some people have not embraced an 
uncompromising simplicity in their 
lives merely because they have not sat 
down and thought it through. Others 
have done this much, convinced 
themselves of its necessity, but have 
failed to lay out the energy required 
to make this simplicity a theme of 
their lives. Being simple is not simple. 

There are false forms of simplicity 
which are hardly less obnoxious than 
the needless complexity discussed 
above. 


First of all it must be clarified that 
Christian simplicity is a unity, a har- 
monization of many elements, a rich, 
deep thing. It brings into proper or- 
der many, many motives; many, many 
elements of truth all of which are 
seen properly at a glance in the soul 
which has the habit of simplicity. It is 
not the popular notion of “‘simplicity” 
which is equivalent to stupidity and 
ignorance, albeit quaint, pious stupid- 
itv and ignorance. The “Simple Soul” 
of Jackie Gleason fame is an amusing 
example of this latter. His direct, un- 
complicated approach to things is at 
the expense of adequate understand- 
ing of the issue. This is hardly admir- 
able though sometimes hilarious. 

We meet this “simple soul” every- 
where. His solution to international 
problems is to drop loads of H-bombs 
on all the “bad guys.” (They ride the 
black horses!) The way to eradicate 
sin is to lock up all the sinners. He 
will tell you who they are. The way 
to make saints is to load people with 
medals, trot them off to numberless 
novenas and whack down the rebels. 
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Simple, direct he is. This is not Chris- 
tian simplicity, Franciscan simplicty. 
Needless to say, this is amusing ex- 
aggeration. But “simplicity” of this 
sort has many degrees and _refine- 
ments. It is still pious stupidity. 


Nevertheless, the person who is 
“simple” in this way is tolerable if 
his pious misdirection is the result of 
intellectual limitation. There is an- 
other form of false simplicity much 
more irritating. It is present in the 
man who gallops up to all problems 
with a sense of superiority. There is 
no problem alive that he cannot mas- 
ter at a glance. For him obscurity and 
complexity are the marks of weaker 
or deceiving minds. He pulls a plati- 
tude and a slap on the back out of 
his saddle bag and off he goes to the 
next problem. He interprets his ro- 
bust, optimistic animal vitality for 
simple, guileless penetration of truth. 
Nor is this Christian simplicity. 

Finally there is the false pose of 
“childlikeness.” What is charming 
about the simplicity of a child is the 
way it proceeds straight to its object 
without distracting formalities and the 
circuitous routes of maturer people. 
The child does this genuinely be- 
cause it is unaware of other consid- 
erations. It is excused for its lack of 
experience. The world is indulgent to 
the child. But for one deliberately to 
refuse to mature, refuse to take into 
account all factors so as to be relieved 
of the adult task of harmonizing 
them, putting them in proper order, 
is rather to be “childish” than child- 
like. Christian simplicity is mature. 

The simplicity of St. Francs cer- 
tainly is a beautiful, inspiring thing. 
Tt is like a cool, clear morning breeze 
on a hill top. But we do not acquire 
this Franciscan virtue merely by put- 
ting on a Franciscan habit, be it of 
the first, second or third ‘order. Being 
simple isn’t simple. @ 
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Be Renewed, Prosdocimus Martini, O.F.M., 
trans. Valerian Schott, O.F.M., Fran- 
ciscan Herald Press, $5.00. 


There is a woeful scarcity of English 
literature intended to aid the missionary 
himself in developing his spiritual life. As 
a rule missionaries just do not have time to 
put ideas of this sort on paper. When Fr. 
Martini did take time out to write his 
missionary retreat, he made an invaluable 
contribution. It is all the more valuable 
now that Fr. Valerian (himself a Chinese 
missionary for many years) has made it 
available to Engl'sh speaking missionaries. 
Missionary priests have their own problems 
special to their work and style of life. 
Many of these problems are described, 
analyzed and prescribed for in this volume. 
The book gives a complete eight day, four 
lectures a day, retreat. Thus a missionary 
can make his annual retreat privately or 
use the book for spiritual reading or daily 
meditation. Both the author and the trans- 
lator are veteran missionaries who know 
the field very well. This should become a 
vademecum for everyone who works in 
the field afar. e 


The Shroud of Turin, Werner Bulst, S.J., 
Bruce, $4.75. 


The now famous shroud of Turin has 
attracted a lot of attention lately. Within 
recent months several books have been 
published on the subject. It is a remark- 
able piece of linen, approximately four- 
teen feet long and three and one half feet 
wide which bears the frontal and dorsal 
image of a full grown man. Whose image 
is it? That question has intrigued histori- 
ans, scholars, theologians, doctors and art 
experts. Is it really the image of Christ, 
as some believe? If it is then we have a 
shroud that is stained with the Precious 
Blood of Christ and is a first class relic; 
it provides us with a true portrait of the 
Savior; it supplements the Crucifixion story 
as told in the Gospels. Fr. Bulst is not 
carried away by enthusiasm. His study is 
objective and scientific. In tracing the his- 
tory of the shroud he gives the arguments 
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against its authenticity as well as in favor 
of it. He takes up the problem of the fab- 
ric on which the image appears; he dis- 
cusses the investigation made by medical 
men; he treats exeget’cal and archacologi- 
cal investigation into the burial of Christ. 
The upshot of Fr. Bulst’s study is this: 
from the history of textiles it is possible 
that the shroud came from the time of 
Christ. From the standpoint of art, if it 
is the work of an artist, it is unique in 
the whole history of art. From the medi- 
cal point there is evidence that the image 
was not made by an artist’s brush but by 
the chemical reaction of bodily secretions. 
From the archaeologist’s stand there is a 
strong possibility that the image is that of 
Christ. This book does not present the final 
answer, but it does take definite steps 
toward separating fact from fiction. @ 


Our Faith, Rt. Rev. John Heenan, Nelson, 
$3.00. 

To one engaged in convert instruction 
this volume comes as a welcome addition. 
It begins with some of the basic ideas that 
are often omitted or taken for granted in 
other books. The concept of religion it- 
self is given extended treatment as well as 
the role of the Bible in religion. The book 
was written with young people in mind 
but there is no talking down. The language 
is such that when these youngsters become 
adults they will not be ashamed to re-read 
this book. It is a book that any adult 
can read with profit. The author uses 
homey, down-to-earth examples that make 
it a pleasure to read the book. He uses 
thirty-two plates of full page pictures and 
photos to enhance the volume. @ 


Reflections on the Passion, Rev. C. H. 

Doyle, Bruce, $1.85. 

Beginning with Ash Wednesday and 
ending with Good Friday the author by 
a series of meditations reveals the enormity 
of the sufferings of Christ and gives us 
an understanding of the immensity of His 
love. There are thirty-nine short medita- 
tions for the week days of Lent. The pur- 
pose of the book as the author tells is to 
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“provide the laity with short, pointed con- 
siderations for quiet prayer; the religious 
with ready material for personal and prof- 
itable meditation; and the clergy with 
suitable matter for before-Mass reading to 
the faithful or for sermon seeds for Lenten 
ccurses.’ The author adequately achieves 
the goal he sets for himself. .-) 


Ave Maria, J. E. Moffatt, S. J., Bruce, $1.50. 


Thoughts on the Mysteries of the Rosary 
is the subtitle. Before giving us some excel- 
lent mediation of the myster:es, Fr. Moffat 
presents a brief history of the rosary, its 
efficacy, its use, the manner of saying the 
Rosary and a method of meditation. The 
meditations themselves w_ll raise the rosary 
from a mere recital of prayers to the level 
of a contemplative devotion. Used regu- 
larly, it will give an entirely new meaning 
to the Rosary. @ 


A Seal Upon my Heart, Edited George 
Kane, Bruce, $3.00. 


Here is the real ‘‘Nun’s Story.’ Not all 
the nuns are like Sister Luke. By far the 
greater majority have an entirely different 
slant on religious life. By far the greater 
majority lead an intelligent, happy reli- 
gious life. But why do women join a con- 
vent in the first place? That is a question 
that mystifies so many people, even noble 
minded individuals. Seal Upon my Heart 
is a collection of the autobiographies of 
twenty sisters. About the only thing they 
have in common is a deep love of Christ 
and the nomenclature “sister.” What 
amazes the reader is the variety of mo- 
tives, amb'tions and temperaments repre- 
sented by this collection. If anyone needs 
convincing that the decision to enter the 
convent is not a “fly-by-night”? whim, but 
a sensible and deliberate act, let h'm read 
this book. It is not propaganda, but some 
lively, earnest and human-interest stories 


of real flesh and blood nuns. @ 


Doubleday and Company has published 
eight more volumes in its Image series. 
Image Books constitute a quality library 
of Catholic writing of broad interest and 
deep Catholic insight. They include classi- 
cal Christian writings, devotion, philoso- 
phy, education and history, biographies, 
novels and poetry. They represent a 
planned program of making available to 
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the widest possible audience the \ 
Catholic l'terature in attractive, pi 
bound inexpensive editions. The most 
cent additions are The Wise Man fro 
the West by Vincent Cronin. This is ‘a 
v vid soul-stirring account of Fr. Mathew 
Ricci, S.J. who opened the sealed empire 
of China to Christianity in the 16th cen- 
tury. Here is high adventure and inspiring 
faith. (85c) Existence and the Existent 
by Jacques Maritain. A _ distinguished 
Cathol’c philosopher. looks at Existential- 
ism. He exposes it to the light of Thomist 
thought. He finds the core of true exist- 
entialism in Thomas Acquinas and traces 
the false existentialism to Cartesian phi- 
losophy. It is not easy reading, but it 
is a book that had to be written. (75c) 
The Story of the Trapp Family Singers 
by Maria Augusta Trapp. The fascinat- 
ing adventures of a fascinating family 
which abounds in humor, freshness and 
love. It is a book of tears and a book of 
laughs. (85c) The World, the Flesh and 
Father Smith by Bruce Marshall. In his 
early days at Holy Name Fr. Smith had 
hard sledding. Amidst great bigotry he 
managed to build a church; he watched 
the cinema invade a par’sh. It is a hilari- 
ous scene when Fr. Smith deigns to see his 
first movie, a western no less. Without 
question a highly entertaining book. (65c) 
The Christ of Catholicism by Dom Aelred 
Graham. A word portrait of the whole 
Christ. The author reviews our Lord’s life 
not as a mere recital of events but gives a 
full dimensioned picture that is unique 
in the English language. He devotes ex- 
ceptionally well done chapters to the per- 
sonality of Christ and his role as Redeemer 
and to the Incarnation as the central fact 
in world history. (95c) St: Francis Xavier 
by Tames Brodrick, S. J. A new condensed 
version which depicts St. Francis Xavier 
as he really was—heroic in virtue, amazing 
in exploit and human in his occasional 
fail’ngs. (95c) On the Truth of the Cath- 
olic Faith, Thomas Aquinas. This is the 
final volume of the new excellent English 
translation of Book Four: Salvation. (95c) 
Last but by no means least for FORUM 
readers; St. Francis of Assisi by G. K. 
Chesterton. This is a book we never tire 
reading. We have gone back to it again 
and again. Chesterton makes Francis live 
with that ardent, gracious ebullient life. 
It certainly is a fresh look at a familiar 
figure. At each reading new facets of the 
remarkable personality of Francis come 


to light. 65c) & 
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Outstanding Tertiaries who passed away 
during 1955 were listed in the December 
1956 issue of Tertius Ordo, issued by the 
General Curia of the Capuchin Francis- 
cans. We list and precis the information 
given about each: 


From Iraty: Countess Josephine Men- 
garini-Pacelli, sister of His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII, died on August 7. She was ex- 
emplary in virtue and suffered a long ill- 
ness of 22 years. She, together with her 
late husband were members of the Third 
Order of St. Francis and were benefactors 
of the Franciscan Fathers. (L’Osservatore 
Rom. Aug. 11, 1955). 


Carmine Starace, died Mrach 14, 1955. 
He was the Director of the Italian Senate 
Library; author of various scientific works ; 
he was known for his modesty, piety and 
purity of life. For many years he and his 
wife attended the 7:00 o’clock Mass at the 
Capuchin church in Quisisana. He was 
the nephew of Mother Starace, foundress 
of the Sisters of Compassion, and brother 
of a priest and two sisters in religion. In 
his will he directed that he be buried like 
a poor man and that on his tomb stone 
nothing be written except: “Carmine 
Starace, Franciscan Tertiary.” (La Voce 


del Padre, Sept.-Oct. 1955.) 


Aloisia Radice, known for her charity 
and patience; contributed much to the 
Catholic University of Milan and was in- 
strumental in bringing Professors Cardar- 
elli and L. Bianchi to the Catholic faith. 


Antonietta Maresca died at Sorrento at 
the age of 89; though blind and deaf for 
many years, she bore her affliction patient- 
ly. As the bells of the near-by basilica of 
the Blessed Mother rang out the first ves- 
pers of the feast of the Holy Name of 
Mary, she passed away singing the Magni- 
ficat. 


Lucian Profumieri, philosopher, died at 
Reggio Emilia at the age of 55. He was a 
member of the National Council of the 
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Third Order and of Catholic Action; in- 
defatigable apostle; exemplary father and 
husband. In public squares he went the 
Way of the Cross with the members of 
Catholic Action, explaining it and reciting 
the Rosary. Exhausted by his work, he re- 
quested that he be buried in the habit of 
St. Francis. (Vita Francescana Nov. 1955; 
L’Awvenire d'Italia 15/16 June 1955.) In 
the same Province of Parama, Cleopatra 
Borelli, ““Mother of Franciscans,” died on 
October 8, 1955, having merited well both 
of the First and the Third Orders. 


Aloysius Stefanini, professor of the His- 
tory of Philosophy at the University of 
Padua (Civilita Cattolica, Feb. 4, 1956; 
Osserv. Rom. Feb. 15, 1956). 


From FrAnNcE: Silverius Catena died on 
May 29, 1955; he was born in Italy April 
25, 1877, migrated to Marseilles as a boy 
and became a French citizen. He was a 
plain laborer, worked on the ships for a 
while and lost the faith for a short time. 
Through the devotion and urging of his 
sisters, he returned to God and worked 
among the most depraved men in a true 
apostolate of faith and good works, using 
the method of action of Blessed Bernard 
of Corleone. It was through his influence 
that the Capuchins were saved from being 
expelled from Marseilles. After serving as 
a soldier in World War I, he married but 
continued his apostolate among the sick, 
reconciling them with God and preparing 
them to meet their Creator. He assisted at 
Holy Mass and received Holy Communion 
daily. Never did he miss a monthly meet- 
ing of the Third Order. (Le Petit Messager 
OM Si6 1 Sips, NO). ES. BS), WV), 


Silvia Mingelot, promoter of the as- 
sociation “Companion of St. Francis” and 
of the Chronique sociale,” and right hand 


helper of Joseph Folliet. (La Croix, 
August 25, 1956). 
Henry Brochet, an author of great 


faith and Franciscan Simplicity. After his 
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death his memoirs were published entitled 
“Snow. Flowers.” 


Jules Perin, a Knight of St. Gregory 
died May 19, 1955. He was very con- 
cerned with Catholic Action and with 
two priests founded the “Equipe Apost- 
olique,” whose members formed study 
groups throughout the Ardennes. Cardi- 
‘nal Suhard himself consulted M. Perin. 
(le Message Franciscain de Reims, Jan. 
} 1956). 

‘In Germany: Margaret Karg died at the 
vage of 90; mother of three priests of 
whom Father Cassian Kark O.F.M. Cap. 
is probably best known because of his 
-writings, especially the booklet called 
“My Little Secret,” translated into Eng- 
lish and published by Third Order Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee. e 
Houses of St. Francis: A great apostolic and 
'social work is being undertaken in some 
'French cities as in Pau, Beziers and Tou- 
jlouse. Centers are being set up -where 
'the poor can find shelter and sustenance. 
‘In Toulouse, for example, there are so- 
‘called “Houses of St. Francis’ where 
foreign students from Vietnam, Africa, 
| Japan and Morocco are given shelter and 
assistance. Already over 2 million francs 
‘have been collected for this purpose. 

Bes:des the Franciscans also have a place 
‘for about 100 North Africans; about 
one third of them are without work. 
' Along with “St. Francis Houses” for the 
‘men, there is also a “St. Clare” house 
for homeless girls to shelter or rehabilitate 
them. In the last few years more than 
150 girls have been “‘straightened out” and 
put back on the right path. These under- 
takings are in charge of the Franciscans 
with the cooperation of the Third Order of 
St. Francis. e 


Franciscans in Morocco: The archdiocese of 
| Rabat, whose head is Archbishop Lefevre 
O.F.M. of the Province of St.. Denis, 
France, contains 7,500,000 Mohammedans, 
200,000 Israelites, 370,000 Catholic Euro- 
peans, 1,500 Protestants, 1,300 Orthodox 
Christians. The priesthood of the diocese is 
made up of 176 Order priests, 86 secular 
priests, of which number 90 are French 
Franciscans, 8 Spaniards, 5 Belgians, 3 
Swiss, 2 Italians and 1 Dutch. ) 


Jazz Musician Becomes Capuchin: Gate 
Frega, well known bass violin player in 
Joe Mooney’s orchestra entered the Cap- 
uchin order and took the name of Brother 
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John of the Cross. He entered the Cap- 
uchin seminary of St. Lawrence and was 
ordained to the priesthood at Wappinger 
Falls, New York last June 25. 

San Damiano, Assisi: Last month we re- 
ported the conversion and ordination of 
Fr. Augustine(Dr. Nils Lundin, Swedish 
psychiatrist) who became a convert in 
Assisi and lived for a full year at San 
Damiano in Assisi before entering the 
Franciscan order. Word from Paris now 
tells the story of Harro Amman, a Parisian 
artist, 37 years old, born of Protestant 
parents, who became a convert in 1950 
and is now living a Franciscan life at 
San Damiano in Assisi. Previous to join- 
ing the Catholic church, M. Amman 
had sought the truth in all the oriental 
philosophies. e 


The Lawyer’s Patron: A new French post- 
age stamp honors the holy tertiary priest 
St. Ivo Helorly of Kermartin, patron 
saint of lawyers. The saint is pictured 
standing in the pulpit, just as he is 
represented in a renowned sculpture in the 
Cathedral of Treguier. He was an ec- 
clesiastical judge in Rennes, later pastor, 
and died in 1303. In 1347 he was 
canonized. 

Franciscans in Brazil: Commemorating the 
400th anniversary of the death of the 
first Brazilian Bishop Pedro Sardinha, who 
was killed by a cannibal tribe of Kaete- 
Indians in 1556, the Press of Brazil paid 
special tribute to the present Franciscan 
followers of Bishop Sardinha who now 
have flourishing missions among the former 
cannibal tribes in Una and Porto de 
Pedras. 3 


RECENT PAMPHLETS from Franciscan 
Printery, Pulaski, Wisconsin: Holy in a 
Hurry by Florence Wedge. (20c) Life of 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary written with un- 
derstanding of subject and reader. Fasci- 
nating style. Hero in the Strife by Florence 
Wedge. (20c) Life of St. Louis IX, patron 
of the third Order. Nothing stuffy about 
this breezy treatment. May the Lord Give 
You Peace by Rev. Theodore Zaremba, 
O.F.M. (20c) Nine brief but poignant re- 
flections on topics of interest and value to 
the modern man. The lessons are drawn 
from the life of the Poverello. God’s Com- 
mando by Liam Brophy. (15c) An account 
of the life of one of the most vivacious and 
versatile saints written with all the dash 
and verve that the subject St. John Cap- 
istrano deserves. @ 
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REVERENCE 
(From page 133) 

stood by holding a burning torch. 
Before the function was over, the 
torch had eaten its way down to his 
hands. But his respect for the pagan 
service was so vital that he would 
not allow himself to fling the torch 
away. 

You certainly have much deeper 
reasons to be reverent at divine serv- 
ices, and should be zealous to ex- 
press it. 


2. A House oF PRAYER 


A Catholic church is not only a 
sacred place, it is also a house of 
prayer. Christ brought this home to 
all in a very vivid way. Men were 
buying and selling in the temple. 
Christ saw it and was not slow to take 
action. He took a whip and drove 
the worldly-minded individuals out of 
the temple saying: “My house is a 
house of prayer and you have made 
it. anden: of thieves” (Met, 321; 13): 
He made short work of them. They 
were Out in the street before they 
knew it, and no one had to tell them 
why. 

Anyone who goes to church with- 
out the intention of praying and par- 
ticipating in the Holy Sacrifice is in 
the wrong place. The church is no 
place to greet friends and _ discuss 
family affairs. There is only one 
friend you should have in mind when 
you enter a church and that is your 
Divine Friend in the tabernacle. We 
are to enter into the house of God as 
if we are entering into Heaven. This 
means leaving behind all that savors 
of earth. “Holiness becometh thy 
house. Oy Lord tps 92,20). 

When St. Francis entered a church, 
he always prayed: “We adore thee, 
O most Holy Lord Jesus Christ, here 
and in all thy churches which are in 
the whole world, and we bless thee, 
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because by thy holy cross thou hast 
redeemed the world.” Today this 
prayer is said by all Franciscans the 
world over whenever they enter or 
leave a church. It should be your 
favorite prayer on these occasions too. 
Truly it is a very appropriate prayer, 
because it is a salutation of adoration, 
praise and thanksgiving. It breathes 
the lively reverence that is befitting 
Christ in his houses of sacrifice and 
prayer. 

The example of the tertiary and 
martyr, St. Thomas More, is to the 
point here also. He was participating © 
in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass _ 
when a messenger came with word — 
that the king of England wished to see 
him at once on business. What did he 
answer? He retorted: “Tell his lord- 
ship he will have to wait as I now 
am busy with a higher sovereign than 
himself—Christ in the Holy Euchar- 
ist.” This certainly indicates that St. 
Thomas was aware of the supreme 
reverence due to Christ, and that his 
house was indeed a house of prayer. 


Holy Mother the Church urges us_ 
in the same direction through special 
indulgences in honor of the Blessed 
Sacrament, as for instance, if upon 
entering a church, you proceed at 
ence to the altar of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and make even a brief adora- 
tion there, you may gain an indul- 
gence of three hundred days (Rac- 
colta 120). Then again, if you de- 
voutly visit the Blessed Sacrament and 
recite the Our Father, Hail Mary and 
the Glory five times and one Oulr 
Father, Hail Mary and Glory for the 
intention of the Holy Father, you gain 
an indulgence of ten years. If you do 
this daily for a week you can obtain 
a plenary indulgence under the usual 
conditions (Raccolta 121). 


This latter practice is observed daily 
(See page 144) 
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ADVANCE PROGRAM—THIRD ORDER CONGRESS 


(From page 110) 


Note WeLL: You must make your own hotel reservation. Write di- 


rectly to Mr. Foster Whitehouse, Reservation Desk. 
Hotel Statler, Boston 17, Mass. Specify what type of 
accommodations you desire. Rooms are $7.50 and up. 
Double-bed rooms are $11.00 and up. Twin-bed rooms 
are $12.00 and up. A cot in a room is $3.00. 


y 
a 


Registration for the congress is to be made with our 
federal treasurer, Mr. Wm. E. Corcoran, 825 Academy 
Ave., Cincinnati 5, Ohio. The registration fee is $5.00. 
This fee must accompany all registrations. Order the 
number of registration forms you need from Mr. Wim. 
E. Corcoran. 


Coop Parish Activities Service 


If you recall, this is the title of the new project taken over by the 
Federated Third Order of Provinces. It is now functioning lively at 


15928 Grand River Ave., Detroit 27, Michigan. 


Through its services you can bring new life to your novice instruc- 
tions, discussion club, catetechnical instructions, school rooms, and 
host of other spots. There are many filmstrips and slides available 
on innumerable topics. Please write for information. 


At the present time special 35mm. slides are being prepared to 
cover instructions on the Third Rule. 
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occasion offered sacrifice to one of the 
heathen gods, a young nobleman 
in all Franciscan friaries. The friars 
perform this devotion with arms ex- 
tended in the form of a cross, and the 
devotion is known as the Stations of 
Blessed Sacrament. 


Finally, there is the time honored 
custom of men tipping their hats and 
women bowling their heads as they 
pass a Catholic church in reverence 
for the Blessed Sacrament. To this 
practice there is attached an indulg- 
ence of three hundred days (Raccolta 
119 6). 


Hence, besides showing reverence 
to Christ and his house, you also have 
an excellent opportunity to help your- 
self and the souls in purgatory through 
these indulgences. If you quicken 
your faith to make it more Francis- 
like, your spirit of reverence will wax 
stronger. co) 


PROFILES 


posthumously by his wife, the drama 
is a powerful expression of Sorge’s 
deepest convictions. 


The War put an end to many a 
magnificent dream. Wounded during 


f / 
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‘the bombardment near Ablaincourt, 


he died in a field hospital on July 20, 
1916, at the early age of 24. His strik 
ingly beautiful prayers were found 
and preserved. In them one finds a 
consciousness of grace, a willingness — 
to accept the burden assigned by 
Divine command, which is a sign of 
ultimate holiness rather than of liter- 
ary mastery. 


Strange that both Sorge, Peguy 
and Kilmer should have died thus— 
each apart, yet comrades in the great 
march to storm the city of God and 
take it by force. The violent shall © 
bear it away! o 


MARKET PLACE _ 
Christ and to his teachings and have - 
freely ranged themselves under his 
banner. Even in this materialistic and 
irreligious age, millions upon mill- — 
lions of all ages and from all walks 
of life actually do measure up—and 
that without the shelter of the © 
cloister—to Christ’s injunction, “you _ 
therefore are to be perfect, even as _ 
your heavenly Father is perfect.” 
Are we interested in being perfect — 
Christians or just so-so Christians? 
The difference is “holiness is the mar- 
ket place.” e 
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CALENDAR OF PLENARY 
INDULGENCES 


APRIL 


St. Benedict the Moor C. 1- Or.—St. 
palvator of Horta ©. 1 Or. for Conv: 
(rest, March 18). ? 

Second Sunday of Passiontide 
and every day of Holy Week. G.A. 
Commemoration of St. Francis, Re- 
newal of Profession, P.I. The Nine 
Tuesdays in honor of St. Francis begin 
(Solemnity of St. Joseph tr. to May 8.) 
Easter Sunday G.A. St. Conrad of 
Parzham, C. 1 Or.—v(Conv. April 22). 
St. Fidelis M. Or. 

ile tichesio ©. 3 Or: First Tertiary 
—St. Paul of the Cross C. 

St. Joseph Benedict Cottolengo C. 3 
Or. for Conv. (rest, April 30). 

St. Joseph Benedict Cottolengo C. 3 
Or.—Also for Bl. Benedict of Urbino 
1 Or (Fran, May -14). 
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Sexton Quality Foods are enjoyed 
by millions of people. Established 
74 years, Sexton is America’s great- 
est food service for restaurants, 
hotels, hospitals, schools, transpor- 
tation lines. Sexton serves over 
60,000 establishments from coast to 
coast. Sexton warehouses are na- 
tion wide—insuring prompt deliv- 
eries. Treat your family to a restau- 
rant mealsoon! Ask for Sexton’sTea. 


a! UT) oO 
fag Wee. SH by 
Good Housekeeping 

for 


SS 
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John Sexton & Co., 
Chicago 


OBITVOA RD 


Sr. Mary Hilda Kessler, Sr. Mary Dam- 
iana Weitzer, Sister Mary Nolasca Schaf- 
haeutle (Mil. 81), Sr. Ernesta Weich (Mil. 
81), Sr. Amelia Russ (Rochester), Sr. Ros- 
ina Merket (Joliet), Sr. Siena Gastenveld 
(Oldenburg), Mother Clarissa  Dillhoff 
(Oldenburg), Sr. Mary Giuseppe Rizzo (7). 


Cleveland: Catherine Rice, Angela Slep- 
ka, Josephine Sacha, James Kodat, Francis 
T. Colen, Ethel Greenburger, Ada Fox, 
Mary Baadte—Detroit: James J. Hurley 
— Louisville: Cloara Gormelly — Omaha: 
Frank F. Weber, Eva Grobmeier—Pitts- 
burgh: Catherine Cassel, Anna Loeb— 
Sheboygan, Wis.: Adam Trester, Margaret 
Michels—St. Louis: Mary A. Gilsinn, Lil- 
lian Goebel, Jennie Rose Baber, Mattie 
L. Chappie, Lillian Meyer, Josephine Ayles- 


worth. Thekla Holthaus, Edna Pott 
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TWO BRAND NEW FOLDERS 


from 
Franciscan Herald Press 
SON OF DARKNESS ................ $2.25—100 


-90—100 


Extremely attractive and catchy folders 
advertising the purpose, spirit and re- 
quisites of the Third Order. 


Send for samples. 


FOR LENTEN READING: 


Franciscan Spirituality series: 

UNION WITH CHRIST ...................... $2.00 
THE ‘OUR FATHER 22.2.0... .<:2-ccncccvesveeee 2.00 
THE WAY OF THE CROSS ................ 2.00 


1434 West 51st St. + Chicago 9? 


Seusationally Yew! 
100 NEW KODACROMES—Mounted 2''x2"" 


ae THEME: 


SAINT FRANCIS. 


HIS LIFE 
HIS Chey 
HIS HERMITAGES 


This magnificent series contains: 
90 views of Assisi 


25 reproductions of Giotto’s frescoes and other 
primitive works of art on St. Francis 


25 pictures of the various Franciscan hermitages 


An explanatory booklet accompanies the set; a booklet 
can be given to each one in the audience viewing, the 
series. 


All the light and the joy of Assisi 
will be with you permanently. 
A Marvellous Collection! 

The complete set: $30.00 
Explanatory booklet: 10c each. 


Exclusively published by 


FRANCISCAN HERALD PRESS 


1434 W. Slst St. Chicago 9, Illinois 


